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3. Verbs of which the imperative cannot be 
determined, as lec/16, 3d plur. lyaguiz, imp. 
lyagz ; yestd, 3d plur. yedyatz, imp. yesh6 ; 
suipatd, 3d plur. suiplyutz, imp. suip6. 

In other cases of irregularity, Grot thinks 
that the relations between the two principle 
parts may furnish a clue to the relations be- 
tween certain parts of forms. 

These fragmentary observations on the verb 
and its accent will seem meagre only to those 
who have not had dealings with the standard 
Russian grammars and dictionaries — works in 
which the art of concealing what the student 
most desires to know is carried to a high 
degree of perfection. From this sweeping 
condemnation, I should like to make an excep- 
tion in favor of the indispensable treatise by 
Prof. Morfill ; yet admirable as that little work 
is in some respects, its sins of omission make 
of it, for the beginner, that sort of reading 
which is proverbially said to be the outcome 
of 'easy writing.' In this regard the author 
might have taken hints from certain American 
writers who in their short grammars have 
happily combined brevity of treatment with 
lucidity and thoroughness of exposition. To 
mention but a single point. If in his vocabu- 
lary, at the end of the book, Prof. Morfill had 
indicated the class or group to which each 
verb and noun belongs according to Miklosich's 
arrangement, how greatly would not its value 
have been enhanced ? True, the student that 
is desperately resolved upon mastering the 
language at all hazards, learns these things in 
time by brute force, so to speak ; but in the 
case of so difficult a subject as Russian gram- 
mar why dishearten him at the outset? 
Note. 

The system of transliteration used, by way 
of experiment, in this article, is that proposed 
in Nature for February 27, 1890 (see also p. 
534-5 of the same volume). It represents the 
combined wisdom of a conference composed 
of Mr. W. H. Flower, Prof. W. R. Morfill and 
other scholars of equal repute. 

In the present article I have preferred to re- 
tain g for the Russian 5 and to use z and 6 for 
strong and weak e mute. Attention must also 
be called to the fact that e= -h.', not s. The 
use of £—1 seems to me a defect of the system 
proposed in Nature if the use of the latter is to 
be extended to philological purposes (it was de- 



signed merely for the transcription of proper 
names) ; the substitution of e for £ would 
remove the objection. Other systems of 
transliteration are discussed in the Library 
Journal for 1885, p. 302-9, in the New Eng- 
lander for May, 1891, and in a note at the close 
of the article by Mr. Cayley referred to above. 

Fred N. Scott. 
University of Michigan. 



WEBSTER'S INTERNA TIONAL 
DICTIONAR Y. 

THE NEW WEBSTER AND THE "GUIDE TO 
PRONUNCIATION." 

The ' International Dictionary,' as the new 
edition of Webster is called, presents many 
new features, and makes a decided advance 
upon all previous issues. It is evident that 
much time and effort have been spent in trying 
to place the new dictionary on a thoroughly 
modern basis. For many reasons which a 
casual glance will indicate, it may be said to 
be worthy of the new American scholarship — 
a term that is to mean more in the next quarter 
century than at any time in the past. It is not 
the present purpose, however, to notice more 
than a chapter of the 'International,' namely 
that called a "Guide to Pronunciation." 

Here also we may say there is much to be 
commended, especially in the attempt to follow 
the more accurate phonetics of modern science. 
But there are some points to which exceptions 
may reasonably be taken, and it is my purpose 
to advance some of these in the spirit of candid 
criticism. The chapter on the vowel system 
(§5-25) says, that it "agrees, in its general 
features and the main part of the nomenclature, 
with that advanced by Alexander Melville Bell 
and the same as modified by Henry Sweet ; 
though differing from both in some points of 
considerable importance." And yet the modi- 
fications of Sweet differ so markedly from the 
original system of Bell, that it is difficult to see 
how this statement can be strictly true, while 
it is more difficult to see the improvement that 
has been made. For example, Bell makes the 
English long vowels narrow (or primary) while 
Sweet in his later books (see the ' Primer of 
Phonetics,' 1890) regards most of these together 
with the short vowels as wide. The ' Inter- 
national ' follows Bell apparently, and seems 
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to go so far as to consided ' narrow ' and ' wide ' 
the equivalents of 'long' and 'short.' Thus 
we have such terms as 'narrow long' and 
'wide short,' and the statement that "all the 
wide [vowels] are naturally short and the 
narrow naturally long " (§ 21). This is certainly 
no distinction made by Sweet and its accuracy 
may be questioned. For instance the wide 
vowels of the "Guide" are, a (ask), a (am), 
o (odd), u (up), e (end), i (ill), 08 (foot). These 
would be called short, or ' naturally short ' as 
above ; but surely a (ask) is not a short vowel 
in America, whether the quality is that given 
by the ' Iternational,' or that of flat a, as in at, 
or of broad a, as in London English. 

The subject of quantity is still further ob- 
scured by the use of several other terms. We 
have pointed out the use of ' narrow long ' and 
' wide short.' It is then said that " vowels are 
distinguished as intrinsically, or naturally 
long or short, etc." (§30). Still another 
distinction is made in § 22, where we read : 

"The sounds symbolized by a, e, I, 6, u, as 
being the most frequent of the long sounds 
denoted by these letters, are called their 

REGULAR LONG Sounds, etc." 

In this last statement it is evident we are 
again on the ground of the old spelling book 
with its five vowels a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes 
w andy. The real difficulty is, that the attempt 
hes been made to make these sections on 
phonetics both scientific and popular, and the 
result is a confusion of scientific terms with 
popular and non-phonetic nomenclature. 

One other point in the use of terms should 
be noted. It is suggested by the following 
sentence : 

"All the regular long vowels, as also all the 
diphthongs, may form the closing element of 
an accented syllable (as day, evil, liar, etc.), 
while the regular short naturally have the 
syllable closed by a consonant sound (as atom, 
copy, city, etc.); though such words as condition, 
national, etc., can not well be so divided in 
writing and print." 

The implication here in regard to open and 
closed syllables is phonetically inaccurate and 
misleading. For not only is it more common 
to regard a vowel followed by a single conso- 
nant as an open syllable, but it is equally 
accurate in a phonetic sense. Indeed the most 
that can be claimed by those who accept the 



other view is, that the consonant belongs in 
such cases equally to both syllables. More- 
over, as it seems certain that a single consonant 
between vowels can not have the same influ- 
ence upon the preceding sound as in a syllable 
strictly closed by a consonant, it is better in all 
cases to regard the vowel followed by a single 
consonant within the word as an open syllable. 
At least it is not advisable to quote examples 
of open and closed syllables, in the sense in 
which the terms have just been defined, to 
show the effect of a consonant upon a pre- 
ceding vowel. For instance in §49 a is said to 
occur "only in syllables closed by r," after 
which the examples are care, share, compare, 
parent. The criticism is justified, and the dis- 
tinction above is half conceded in a statement 
in the same section : 

" The a before r does not ordinarily take this 
sound when the r precedes a vowel or another 
r in the following syllable of a word ; as in 
parity, parry, comparison, etc." 

A proper distinction between open and closed 
syllables would have made this second state- 
ment unnecessary. Besides the last part of the 
sentence quoted is again inaccurate phoneti- 
cally, for there is not phonetically a second r 
in parry any more than there is in parent. 
The inaccuracy is again due to such mixture of 
the scientific with the popular, as must tend to 
obscurity and confusion of ideas. 

But we wish to consider especially another 
part of the chapter before us. It is a wide- 
spread superstition that English pronunciation, 
like its spelling, is wholly without the pale of 
empirical laws. There have been, therefore, 
few attempts to study present English as made 
up of words, not to be considered as individuals 
with little in common, but as belonging to 
categories in which certain sounds usually and 
naturally occur, because of a similar develop- 
ment under similar phonetic conditions. But 
this alone is the scientific method, and we 
propose to see if it is possible to state simply 
and intelligibly some of the empirical laws 
underlying present American speech. 

In §61 of the " Guide " we find this : 

" A (one dot above). This is the sound to be 
preferred in certain words or syllables ending 
in sh,ff,ft, th, ss, sp, si, nee, nt, nd." 

But ss, sp, sk, st, ff, ft, th, (voiceless must be 
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intended although it is not stated) are simply 
graphic representations of the voiceless frica- 
tives with their possible consonant combina- 
tions. This part of the law may be stated in 
a simpler and more accurate form thus : this a 
appears in closed syllables before the voiceless 
fricatives/, th, and ^. It must be understood of 
course that voiceless /, th, s refer to the sound 
by whatever graphic representation. We 
should expect, therefore, that laugh, draught, 
calf, half, etc., would have the same pro- 
nunciation, although the ' Dictionary ' inclines 
to the a of arm in some of these cases. Let us 
next consider the w-combinations. If to those 
mentioned we add ntfinch) and ndg (nge) we 
shall have all K-combinations before which a 
occurs. But a before nge (ndg) was long in 
Middle English, and hence appears now as e, 
in range, change, etc. In many words this a 
occurs before nch (ntf) but not in all according 
to the pronunciation in the dictionary. Still it 
can hardly be doubted that the following state- 
ment is more nearly accurate than the one 
given, and its simplicity is evident. This a 
occurs in closed syllables before the voiceless 
fricatives f, th, and s, as well as before n-\- 
consonant, except nge (ndg). 

In London English, we find that words with 
a before r final or r+consonant belong here- 
But according to the ' International,' Italian a 
(a with two dots above) occurs regularly before 
r final or r+consonant, and such would be a 
simpler statement of the relations of this vowel- 
It may be pointed out, however, that ah, the 
interjection, is a peculiarly bad example of this 
vowel, since its quantity, as well as its quality, 
to some extent differs with the different ideas 
conveyed : surprise, indignation, incredulity. 
The word father is also of value traditionally, 
but it does not represent any group of words 
having similar vowel and consonant combina- 
tions. Indeed most of the lists of examples 
would be improved if a larger number of 
simple, but typical, every-day words had been 
chosen. 

Let us next take the open <5-sound ; as, of a 
in all, o in fork. Historically we have here a 
and o as shown by our spelling, and here may 
be seen the i mportance of recognizing historical 
development. An attempt to state this in more 
accurate form may be made in this way : older 



short a (written a) has become open 6 before /, 
and, when preceded by w , before r+consonant. 
Examples are all, tall, hall, haul, warm, 
swarm, quart. As to whether salt, malt (§72) 
show a different sound, except as dialectic 
peculiarities, I have great doubts. The word 
quarrel cited in the same section belongs to a 
different category. For open 6 from earlier 
short o, the rule is that it appears regularly 
before r final, or r+consonant. In London 
English, open 6 also occurs before voiceless /, 
th, s, and it is questionable whether it is not so 
in most dialects of America. Examples are 
for, or, fork, corn, horn, soft, cross, froth. 
Apparent exceptions are the words with o that 
had been lengthened in Middle English ; as, 
torn, borne, and those in which the o had been 
shortened after w ; as, in word, work, ivorld, 
worm, worse, worth. 

The attempt to separate the long from the 
short open o is not all that might be desired, 
but some sections will admit of simpler state- 
ment (cf. § 1 13-124 and 70-74). Section 74 reads : 

"A (one dot below) as in was, what, wander, 
wallo7V, quality, etc. The sound is identical, or 
at least nearly so, with that of o (odd, not) etc." 

This should be stated, older a (written a) after 
w is short open o, which is without exception, 
since of course the w-influence accounts for the 
rounding of the a. With this should be com- 
bined a statement in regard to older o which 
is now short and open {not), to be separated 
from the older o before nasals which has now 
the sound of u in up. Examples are son, ton, 
won, done. 

Attention should be called also to the fact 
that in America, open short o has become 
unrounded, appearing as a in the majority of 
cases. Mr. Grandgent found this true as far as 
his investigation went last year(cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Feb., 1891). Professor Primer had al- 
ready found it so for South Carolina (cf. Amer. 
Jour, of Phil., ix, p. 206,) while it is so also in 
the pronunciation of the majority of educated 
Americans I meet. My own belief is that short 
open o is in America mainly a matter of 
tradition. It would be interesting to have a 
more thorough investigation of this sound. 
Incidentally a correction may be here made to 
a statement of §61 in regard to these two 
sounds. It says : 
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"The two forms Mahomet and Mohammed 
have come to us through a confusion of the two 
vowel sounds \p and it}." 

It needs only a slight acquaintance with 
language to know that this is a practical 
impossibility, the explanation not accounting 
for the difference between the vowels in the 
first syllables or between the final consonants 
d and /. Even the ' Dictionary ' itself does not 
point out that the first is the older French form, 
while the last is a later word from the Arabic. 

We may exemplify the reign of law by our u 
sounds. Of these, there are three, u {up), u 
(full), u (food), each of which has a distinct 
historical development. Long u is O.E. 6 ; or 
O.E. a after w, cf. for the latter oose, who, two, 
swoop. Shortening has occured in many words 
especially before the dentals, producing the 
sound we have in full. The latter sound is 
also the development of original short u before 
/; compare wolf, full, pull, bull. The u of 
up is the regular descended of short u, except 
before /, and also of short o before n. 

One other point must be mentioned even in 
this incomplete review of the chapter in 
question. The ' International ' separates the 
e of her, fern, fir from the sound in tirn with 
this statement : 

"The distinction of sounds here noted ... is 
quite clear; and the majority of orthoepists 
are in favor of observing it. It is at the same 
time true that, by the majority of English- 
speaking people, it is not actually observed." 
It is clear from this last admission, that the 
distinction here made is not one of ' standard ' 
English as defined in § 21. It does not rest on 
use, but on what orthoepists think should be 
the use. And yet the difference is so great 
that the ' International ' calls the two ' narrow ' 
and 'wide,' as great a distinction as is made 
between e (ale) and e (end). It is needless to 
say that both the attempted distinctions and 
the disregard of good use, or standard English, 
are unscientific and unworthy a place in this 
new volume. 

This article makes no attempt at being 
exhaustive in its treatment of the chapter in 
question. It does attempt to indicate some 
questionable points in its phonetics, and to 
show how essential to simplicity and accuracy 
is a knowledge of the historical development 
of the speech. Possibly also it may lead some 



in this dictionary-loving America to place a 
little less faith in " authorities," and instead 
observe more accurately, and more in accord- 
ance with the scientific method. 



Oliver Farrar Emerson. 



Cornell University. 



MIDDLE ENGLISH SYNTAX. 

Strtifzitge durch die mittelenglische Syntax 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Sprache Chaucer's von Dr. Eugen Einenkel 
— mit einem Worterbuche von Wilhelm 
Grote. Minister I.W. : Heinrich Schoningh. 
1887. 8vo, pp. xxii, 296. 

Under this modest title Dr. Einenkel has 
collected a vast amount of material for a 
completer study of Middle English syntax, 
especially Chaucerian syntax. After an ex- 
amination of the work the reader will surely 
agree with me that the title would have been 
more accurate had it been reversed and made 
to read : with occasional references to Middle 
English syntax. For, as Dr. Einenkel remarks 
in his preface, the study is based upon the 
'syntax of Chaucer and his times.' And 
apart from literary value, there is another 
reason why the "well of English undefiled " 
should be made the head of this stream of 
research, namely, because that after the con- 
tact of Anglo-Saxon with Norman-French, 
beginning about the middle of the eleventh 
century, the new fusion reached a high degree 
of development in the fourteenth century. 

' In the course of the fifteenth century,' Dr. 
Einenkel observes, ' the process of the de- 
velopment of the language becomes gradually 
slower, the obsolete becomes more and more 
forgotten, innovations are ventured upon only 
to a slight extent, and thought finds its proper 
setting with greater security. This same was 
still truer of the sixteenth century.' 

Dr. Einenkel's method is generally to re- 
trace the Chaucerian syntax to the Anglo- 
Saxon or Old French origin. No attempt has 
been made to cite the employment of the same 
form in successive periods or stages of de- 
velopment of the language, unless the proofs 
of antiquity are insufficient. This precludes, 
naturally, any regard of phonology or inflec- 
tion, thus making it a work supplementary to 



